iSo                           STORM  OVER THE  LAND
instead of Lincoln. Grant's name in the air as the man of the hour, the doer
of straightway deeds, might suddenly be plucked for service by the emotional
delegates of the Baltimore convention. Had not Seward In 1860 just before
the tour of fate looked nearly as formidable as Lincoln in 1864? Therefore
keep Grant's name and deeds where the delegates could never for a moment
forget Mm in case any of them should suddenly be asking who could do
better than Lincoln. This was the motive of the New York glory-to-Grant
mass meetings and the Lincoln-is-a-ghoul editorials.
Senator Morgan of New York, executive committee chairman of the
Baltimore convention, came to Ms brother-in-law Welles on May 9th with
worries. "To-night/ wrote Welles* *Governor Morgan informs me that
the hall in which the convention is to meet lias been hired by the malcontents,
through the treachery and connivance of H. Winter Davis, in whom he con-
fided,1 Morgan and Welles talked about whether to rent a theatre, build a
wigwam* or move the convention to Philadelphia. After more worrying
Morgan rented the Front Street Theatre in Baltimore, had stage scenery
shifted away, floored the parquet, and finally had a place for the convention
to sit and deliberate.
As the convention date drew near it was evident that many a radical
politician had seen that it would be easier sledding in his home territory if
he was for Lincoln. Senator Jim Lane of Kansas, who had once led in taking
a committee of Missouri-Kansas radicals to the White House to protest the
President's policy, was now on the band wagon, and bringing to Baltimore
a set of delegates he said were 'all vindictive friends of the President'. Con-
gressman William D. Kelly of Pennsylvania was publicly hailing the Presi-
dent as *the wisest radical of us all*. In his paper, the Philadelphia Press, John
W. Forney, clerk of the Senate and a political informant and adviser of
the President, wrote and published an article the day before the convention
saying the delegates could not originate but would simply republish a policy
akeady absolutely established by the acts of the President and accepted and
ratified by Congress and the people. c Yet for this reason it is transcendently
the more imposing in its expression of the national will.* The convention
had no candidate for President to choose. 'Choice is forbidden it by the previous
action of the people. It is a body which almost beyond parallel is directly
responsible to the people, and little more than, an instrument of their will.
Mr. Lincoln is already renominated, and the Convention Will but formally
announce the decision of the people. If this absence lessens the mere political
tafcrcft of the Convention in one respect, the fact that it will thoroughly and
rojliC^OTiably obey national instructions gives it higher importance.*
Of'the laany who took the road to Washington to win perhaps an inkling
of what the Prmdeat 'might wish, or to let him know their names and faces